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Wake Up America 


1TH this issue of the Personnel Journal, being prepared early in the New 

Year, we find ourselves in a rather anomalous position. Much of the ma- 

terial we publish, and have published, we heartily disagree with. But 
partly because we publish ideas that are currently thought good, and partly because 
our columns are open to all points of view, we have presented them. 

Our main protest is against the mechanistic view of human relations in industry 
that has been increasingly creeping in, in the last ten years. This, of course, is due 
to the mechanistic trend that has been evident in psychology for the past twenty 
years. 

By ‘‘mechanistic’’ we mean the business of sizing up employees by psychological 
tests of intelligence, personality, temperament, interests, etc., as suitable for employ- 
ment or promotion by industry, or as fit only for the garbage dump of Federal relief- 
ers, if they do not pass the unpsychological psychological tests to which they are 
subjected by our best companies. 

Based upon a worker's past experience, and some guess as to how well he will fit 
into the present organization of a company, his life is determined by some employ- 
ment interviewer, whose very inferior position in the industrial or government or- 
ganization plainly marks him or her, as inferior in the eyes of top executives. 

Though it is highly important that a company get into its employee ranks, right 
from the beginning, the most suitable employees, it is current practice to pay employ- 
ment managers, so called, the lowest rate of executive salaries. Hence poor hiring, 
and poor labor relations. ; 

In the early days of the Russian revolution the psychologists were nearly thrown 
out. They used their methods to show that a man was good or no good. But in so 
far as the communistic theory was that all men “‘are equal’’ (that sounds familiar), 
the psychologists were told to go back and find out the positive abilities of those they 
discarded. 

In other words, if the theory holds, if a man has deficiencies in some respects he has 
strengths in other respects—and it was up to the psychologists to find these out and 
fit the man into a job where he could use his good qualities to the best advantage of 
himself and the country. That was the Russian idea. 

That also was the basis upon which America was built, though no one stopped to 
theorize about itthen. Today with psychology bogged down in psychological tests, - 
and potential workers put through the grinder of employment procedures, designed 
primarily to exclude, rather than admit, we are drifting away off our original pattern, 
and are shutting out very, very many good workers from our industries. 
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Perhaps the matter may be summed up by pointing out that the internal organi- 
zation of many industrial companies is so poor, that through their employment de- 
partments the companies try to screen out all workers who do not look as if they can 
stand the gaff of the rotten administration they will have to work under. 

Mayo points this up in his report. Without excluding people because of their 
supposed limitations, you can get excellent work out of an almost unselected bunch 
of workers, if you provide them with the proper working environment. So one of 
the things to do is to fuss less about fancy hiring methods, and compulsory tying of 
workers to their jobs, and devote more attention to organizational problems. 

This means study. Mayo comments upon current industrial relations policies, 
in which companies set up pension schemes, and other welfare projects; all in the 
vague hope that somehow they will help smooth labor relations. Millions of dol- 
lars have been spent on this kind of hooey, and no one knows whether it has been 
any good or not. 

Mayo calls this a “‘Blunderbuss’’ technique. As far as we know a blunderbuss 
is a short gun that shoots wild. 

It is high time that American industrial companies quit using blunderbusses 
in their industrial relations, and start to use intelligent methods in their dealings 
with their employees. In doing so they should certainly veer away from the mech- 
anistic concepts of the psychologists, and the compulsory concepts of legislators, and 
take note of the findings of the social psychologists and the sociologists, on how to 
get people to work together in accordance with their fundamental natures. 


The Editor 





‘‘When We Look Through the Many Records of 
Attendance and Absenteeism in the East and 
West We Are Struck by the Invariable Persistence 
of the Human Desire for Active Association in 
Teamwork with Others.’’—Elton Mayo. 


Teams of 
Workers 


Digest and Review 
By CuHartes S, SLOCOMBE 


Personnel Research Federation 
New York, N. Y. 


HERE are those who seem to think that, by and large, there is something, or 
perhaps there are many things, wrong with our present system of employer- 
employee relations, in industry, in business and in government offices. 
That we fall very far short of utopian ideals in these matters is evident to all. 
Yet the question remains as to whether we want a utopia, and whether we would 
like it if we had it. 


Enjoying Company 


T 1s interesting therefore to come across the recent study by a Harvard team, 
I headed by Elton Mayo, pointing out one of our lacks in industrial organization. 
Mayo and his associates went into Southern California to see what they could find 
out about high labor turnover and absenteeism in the aircraft industry in that part of 
the country. 

They came out with the basic idea that if things are arranged properly so that 
workers work in, and identify themselves with, teams or groups of workers there is 
little absenteeism or turnover, except that caused by unavoidable circumstances, such 
as serious illnesses, etc. 

It would almost seem that they think that if workers could be put together in 
the right teams, and kept there, there would be no problems of turnover, absenteeism, 
grievances, wage growls, etc., in the war period or after. Workers would get up 
bright-eyed in the early hours of the morning anxious to go to the factory because 





TEAMS OF WORKERS 


they would enjoy so much the company of their fellows, and would find the work 
not at all boring or fatiguing. 

That would be utopia indeed. It is perhaps an exaggeration of Mayo and Com- 
pany’s point of view. But it seems to be the trend of their thinking. Let us get 
down to what they actually found. 

They went to Southern California, particularly the region around Los Angeles, to 
see what this absenteeism labor turnover complaint in our aircraft factories was all 
about. 


Restless Population 


HEY found an apparently restless shiftless population of workers, who had come 

from all parts of the country, motivated by patriotism, the promise of high 
wages, or the lure of California's well known publicity agents. Some had plenty of 
previous factory experience, others had none. Waitresses—if that is what they are 
called—from diners and one-arm lunch joints, and young housewives whose experi- 
ence was limited to putting diapers on their babies, all joined in the procession to 
build fighters and bombers. 

Selective Service took supervisors and technicians, and at the same time the 
Army and Navy demanded more and more bombers and fighters to be built by sales- 
men, hash-slingers and diaper washers. Plant payrolls grew from 3000 to 50,000 in a 
few months, all filled with this motley assembly. 

Yet somehow the planes were built—how nobody has yet said. 

As a matter of fact, though personnel policies and practices in the aircraft indus- 
try seem away ahead of those in most other war industries, they are, by academic 
standards, elementary in the extreme. The fact that the companies have met their 
war schedules in spite of this leads one to wonder at times whether all this elaborate 
personnel business we talk so much about is necessary, or whether it is just a fad. 

The only answer to this seems to be that even the best informed know very little 
about the science of personnel administration, or how to get it used by line executives, 
and that those companies who use the most of it get better results with less friction 
and trouble than those companies, businesses and government agencies who regard it 
as unnecessary. 


Hiring and Quitting 


ayo and his group in Southern California make no pretensions about having 
M found the final answer to the problems facing the aircraft industry or general 
industry in war or post-war times. They do, however, present the results of a study 
of causes, and show that only by getting to the roots of a problem can it be dealt 
with, even if for many years to come, it cannot be solved. 
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During eight months the aircraft companies hired 173,800 new workers—in the 
same period 175,700 quit their jobs and went somewhere else. In addition to the 
numbers quitting their jobs, often without notice, in one typical company, employ- 
ing about 40,000, an average of 1500 a day failed to show up for work, and were 
classed as absentees. 

Also almost a quarter of a million girls, who went into all war industries in the 
area, didn’t like their jobs and quit to go back to domestic work, war or no wart. 





Uninformed about Jobs 


ost of these people quitted within a few weeks or months of their being hired. 
M In Mayo’s terms it is evident that when they went into the factories they did 
not find the other employees with whom they had to work friendly or congenial. 
In many cases, of course, their previous conception of the job they would be put in 
did not in any way correspond with the job they found they had to do. Hence the 
high degree of quitting after a short time. 

Yet the turnover rates of the aircraft industry was less than the average for essen- 
tial industries in Los Angeles County, during the period studied. 

Relating back to the Mayo and Company's concept of the necessity of arranging 
for the formation of congenial groups of workers as a basis for stability of work 
habits—meaning lower absenteeism, labor turnover, and increased production— 
there was found to be an additional factor. 

Absenteeism and turnover are causes and symptoms of unsatisfactory working 
conditions and relations between employees. They certainly prevent the formation 
of the work groups which Mayo and Company regard as important. 


Internal Turnover 


HE additional factor, partly caused by and related to these factors, was found to 
jr the internal turnover within plants, in which employees were transferred from 
job to job, and from department to department, sometimes due to promotion, often 
due to the constant changes necessitated by. absenteeism and labor turnover, and 
often due to changes in production schedules, shortages of materials, etc. In one 
plant studied a count was made, and it was found, quoting from the Mayo report, 
that: 


REPORT QUOTED 


ie A large plant, of approximately 40,000 employees, producing-attack bombers and 
transports, the loans of employees between departments for the year ending Janu- 
ary 23, 1944, amounted to 1,204,900 hours, the equivalent of about 150,000 man-days. 
Since loans are typically for less than a day, this figure represents over 150,000 moves. 
For the same period the same plant had 65,114 transfers and 31,104 clear-outs, or 
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terminations. Out of 8,572,969 man-days of work scheduled, 523,540, or 6.1%, 
were lost through absences. 

The situation in this plant, which is sufficiently typical, for the year ending 
January 23, 1944, may be summarized thus: 


Percentage of 1943 
Average Personnel 








Number of Changes (41,179 = 100%) 
EO eee eer es 75% 
Oe ree 157% 
RS 55555 08 4 AS 150,000 360% 

MN aoa Sir hardnatis sues ude 246,218 592% 


These figures take no account of movements of workers within a department oc- 
casioned by (1) absences and (2) work changes. It is impossible to estimate the 
number of these changes with reasonable accuracy. Nevertheless, the figures suffice 
to show that changes of actual work within a sufficiently typical plant during 1943 
amounted to approximately 600%. This is quite a different figure from that for ter- 
minations alone; in this plant, for instance, clear-outs were 75%. This report will 
show that the dimension of the figure for total changes nevertheless has a bearing on 
turnover (terminations) and absence rates. 


Turnover, Absences, and Organization 


N any plant the organization of teamwork cannot ordinarily be effected except upon 
I the basis of organized operations. Although success in the attempt to induce in 
workers an attitude of spontaneous cooperation is a complex matter and involves far 
more than merely organized operations, it is nevertheless difficult to believe that, 
except in special situations, this basis is not a prime necessity. Indeed, any industrial 
research we know points to organized operations as the necessary condition for large- 
scale industry. 

Since the aircraft companies faced constant changes of schedule which reached 
their peak before October, 1943, the loans and transfers of workers mentioned above 
were inevitable. But this is, as we have indicated, already a species of turnover 
within the plant that easily becomes transferred beyond the factory gates. There is 
no question that stability of working conditions—the job to which a worker is accus- 
tomed, at which he has become skilled, his daily association in work with those 
who have become his friends when he has ‘‘made the team’’—leads to stability of 
attendance. 

In the east coast study of absenteeism we found that in well-organized depart- 
ments a majority of veteran workers had not been absent in a year or had been absent 
only once. These workers, as well as those absent 2, 3, 4, or 5 times in a year, were 
obviously not ‘‘turnover.’’ Such groups as these display a high resistance in normal 
conditions of work to casual absences or quitting. 
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New Workers Quit Quickly 


HE highest incidence of absences and terminations is among those who are new to 
i ee work or to the plant, and who have not worked themselves into relationship 
with the job and with their fellow workers. Ina well-organized mid-western plant 
doing essential war work for the Army and the Navy, the highest number of termi- 
nations in the first seven months of 1943 was by workers with from one week's service 
to one year’s; after this point, the number leaving the company declined sharply. In 
these months, total terminations at this plant were 2,817; those with under 6 months’ 
service comprised 70.1% of the total. 

With such evidence of the effects of organization on absences and turnover, we 
could not restrict ourselves to the study of one of them. They were our starting 
points, and both of them were symptoms of disorganization, symptoms that organi- 
‘zation of operations had not yet been achieved, or that workers had not been success- 
fully organized into teams. (end quote) 


Absenteeism vs. Turnover 


HE report then shows a most interesting chart, for comparative purposes, of 
‘Deane and turnover in an East Coast sheet mill. During 1943 the turnover 
rate almost steadily declined to zero, but the absenteeism rate steadily increased. 

It would seem from this that if the organization of working relations in a com- 
pany is about as usual, or ‘‘normal,’’ that is with certain inevitable defects, due to our 
lack of complete knowledge of personnel administration, then if you crack down 
too hard with inappropriate methods to reduce absenteeism, you just get increased 
quitting. If youslacken upa bit on disciplining for absenteeism your labor turnover 
drops off. 

Either solution is not very satisfactory. The only solution which seems satis- 
factory is an improvement in internal organization, of employee groups and working 
relations. When we speak of these we do not mean labor relations as ordinarily 
thought of, that is as between the employer and employee unions, but rather aiding 
in the organization of better relations among employees themselves. We again 
_ quote from the report: 

Our studies have not been extensive enough to let us say to what extent the rela- 
tionship between labor turnover and absenteeism found can be called ‘‘normal.’’ We 
do know that if both absenteeism and labor turnover had risen sharply, the rise 
would have indicated a serious problem of some kind; if both had fallen sharply, a 
brief inquiry would have shown improvement in internal organization. The more 
usual movement of absenteeism and turnover in a sufficiently orderly situation seems 
frequently to be as in the sheet mill cited above. 
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Attendance Records 


W i Now turn our attention to the part of the report dealing with the study of 

absenteeism. Mayo and company finally got down to the study of this prob- 
lem by different departments in different companies, and a comparison of depart- 
ments within one company. 

Roughly, according to our interpretation of their figures and charts, they re- 
garded an employee as not being a bad actor if absences averaged less than six per 
year. If there were more than that the employee was regarded as an irregular 
attendant. 

In the worst department they reported, only 37% of employees were found to be 
regular attendants at their jobs. In the best department found, 90% of the employ- 
ees were regular attendants, according to this standard, and the majority of these 
did not lose a day's work a year. 

Limitations of time and research personnel made it possible for Mayo and 
company to select only two of the best work groups for close study. Briefly their 
findings were, and we quote: 


REPORT QUOTED 


uT oF a total of 55 workers, 50, or 90%, had excellent attendance records; of 
O this 50, 37 had a rate of well under 2 absences in 12 months. Only 3 had records 
giving them more than 10 absences annually. The turnover in the whole group was 
small, especially by comparison with other departments in the plant. Those who 
left included, for instance, 4 minors returning to school, 2 women who married, and 
1 worker who was discharged for habitual alcoholism. The assiduity of attendance 
in the whole department, we were told, was such that on numerous occasions em- 
ployees had come to work so ill that they had to be sent home. 

One of the two work centers, B, happened to be separated from the other, and 
could be made the subject of close study. Eighty-four per cent (16 out of 19) were 
absent at the rate of fewer than 6 times per year; 10, or 53%, had perfect attendance 
records. 


Beavers 


His small group was known in its plant for the fact that the persons in it ‘“worked 

like beavers.’’ The foreman of Department IV said that their efficiency (output 
per man-hour) ran at 100% to 105%, whereas the average for the plant was about 
80%. The group itself was thought by others to be somewhat clannish; members 
of it quite definitely thought of themselves as a team and, as such, in some degree 
different from other workers in the plant. ‘‘Just for comparison,’’ one of the 
workers said to us, ‘‘go down and walk through Department CD some time. See 
the difference among the welders there.’’ This man had at one time been a welder 
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in Department CD, but was transferred to Department IV to prevent his departure 
from the plant by reason of an inarticulate dissatisfaction. He worked happily in 
Department IV, although he was probably earning somewhat less. 

The foreman of Department IV rarely visited the B work center; his senior assist- 
ant foreman visited it once daily. The work was actually in the charge of a ‘‘lead- 
man,’ Z, a college man with considerable experience in steel mills, who did not 
rank asa supervisor. He was formally responsible for taking care of only the minor, 
hour-to-hour interruptions in the operations of his group; the actual working out of 
much of what he did was not specified by management but left to his own initiative. 
In many ways he was “‘just another worker’’ with the extra job of servicing his fel- 
low workers. 


How the Leadman Worked 


5 on team relationships in this department did not occur by chance; the persons 
responsible were the leadman, Z, and the senior assistant foreman, who gave Z 
his support. In conversation both expressed a strong conviction that the achievement 
of group solidarity is immensely important in the long run, if not immediately, and 
actually necessary for sustained production. On separate occasions both men went 
beyond this to express pride in the human aspect of their administration; they were 
alike confident that absenteeism could not become a problem in B work center. 

How exactly was this fortunate situation brought about? Z gave most of his 
time to facilitating the work of others; he and his company reaped the reward. He 
saw the problems of maintaining balance among technical efficiency, organization of 
Operations, and spontaneity of cooperation far more clearly than many of his superior 
officers. His chief activities were, first, helping individual workers; second, 
‘“trouble-shooting”’; and, third, acting as contact man for the group with the “‘out- 
side world’’ (i.e., the departmental foreman, time-study men, inspectors). His 
activities are worth examination in detail, because to such a great extent they were 
determined by himself rather than by the direction of management. 


First, the Individual Worker 


HE help Z gave an individual was both technical and personal or social. Any 
f seentesnitoe difficulty received his whole attention. If he could not himself solve 
the problem, he secured the appropriate aid from engineers or others. Since the 
technical organization of his department was in charge of experts, however, his chief 
attention was demanded by the personal needs of his workers. Z listened to a new 
employee, introduced him to his companions, tried to get him congenial work 
associates. After an employee had worked a few days, Z got him a pass and took 
him to the assembly line to see the part he had made installed in the complete ma- 
chine. 
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In addition, Z listened to any personal problems preoccupying the mind of a 
worker, new or old. He said that line supervision, and probably top management 
itself, is not in these days sufficiently aware of the new demands that the war situa- 
tion is making of management in respect to the human aspect of administration. 
In these days, he said, people have “‘many more things on their minds’’ than they 
used to have and ‘‘strong-arm methods don’t work.’’ By way of example, he cited 
the case of a worker who seemed to have one personal problem after another, about 
all of which he complained. Z remarked that the main thing this worker needed 
was to “‘get his troubles off his chest to his boss’’; if he could do this, he was one of 
the best producers in the whole department and got on well enough with his fellows. 


Second, ‘‘Trouble-shooting”’ 


HE department was likely to get low-priority materials. Occasionally there were 
‘Tee of material. Z worked actively to anticipate such troubles if possible 
or to get attention for them when they arose, and thus contributed directly to 
the production record of his department. 


Third, “The Outside World’”’ 


EQUEsTs for raises went through Z to the foreman. Z also handled inspectors, 
tien: men, and the like; he acted for his group both as buffer against and 
as effective link with the plant, the ‘outside world.’ 

It is interesting to observe that his chief self-imposed task was that of securing 
ior the individual worker an effective and happy relationship with his fellow workers 
and his work. The result of his effort in his work center was an effective group, a 
icam, and not a few effective workers scattered sporadically in a disunited collection 
uf individuals, such as we had found in so many other departments. (end quote) 

With their stress on teamwork as essential in industrial organization and pro- 
auction, Mayo and company obviously had to consider the size of teams—how many 
people can you put together, and how the groups can be related to each other so that 
they are cooperative rather than snarling up the works because of jealousies and 
antagonisms. We quote their findings in this respect: 


REPORT QUOTED 
How Large Is a Team? 


HAT number ‘of people can naturally associate themselves together in work? 
W Many arbitrary or empirical answers have been given to this question. The 
Army, for instance, places it at from 8 to 14 according to function; certain industrial 
psychologists say 5 without any convincing reason for doing so. We found that we 
had in our hands some evidence of definite interest in this connection. There seemed 
to be three types of groups in our studies: the ‘‘natural’’ group, the ‘‘family,’’ and the 
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‘‘organized.’’ These distinctions are empirical and tentative, but they indicate 
something in fact that demands further inquiry. 


The “Natural” Group 


N THE records of 69 work centers given earlier in this report, there are 12 with a 
I regular attendance record of over 80%. Since one of these consists of only 1 
worker (we do not know the ‘‘company’”’ reason for this), we shall ignore it. The 
other 11 groups are all small, several of 2 or 3 workers, the highest numbers are 6 and 
7. The regularity of attendance does not occur independently of supervision, for one 
department had definitely more good working teams than the two others and this 
accords with the reputation in the plant of the department’s foreman. But regular 
attendance may occur in the most unlikely places. 

Actually it is evidence in support of the claim that human beings like regular 
association with others at work; such association will happen in the natural order of 
events without explicit attention from management to the organization of human 
needs, unless some interference prevents. In the absence of an internal plant organization 
deliberately designed to foster the habit of daily association, almost anything may operate as 
interference. 

In Southern California the possible interferences are very numerous. This point 
should be borne in mind by every executive and supervisor. It should also be re- 
membered that in the fall of 1943 the aircraft companies had existed at tiicir peak 
size for only a short time. Particularly under such conditions it is not surprising 
that the ‘‘natural’’ group remains small in size. 


The ‘Family’ Group 


HE ‘natural’’ group, if not too much discouraged, may develop in size, by way of 
ky move toward organization almost as equally automatic and unguided by super- 
vision as the formation of a ‘‘natural’’ group. One Work Center is an example. 
It consisted of 30 workers of whom 80% had a regular attendance record. Of the 
30, 8 were veterans, 5 with almost perfect attendance records, only 1 at all doubtful. 
Twenty-two were relative newcomers; of these, 17 had almost perfect attendance 
records, and only 3 could be classified as irregulars. 

Our term ‘‘family’’ is purely arbitrary as description; it is intended to denote a 
situation in which a core of regulars may, if they have prestige, determine, almost 
by inadvertence, the group attendance. Wise parenthood, we are told, builds on the 
principle that ‘‘example is better than precept.’ This is all that the word ‘‘family”’ 
is here intended to denote: a situation in which the behavior of newer members is 
determined by the example set them by those who have been there longer. This 
situation is, of course, more common in the industrial centers of the East than in 
California; yet it occurred there in this Work Center. Its significance for manage- 
ment is limited to situations where a ‘“‘natural’’ group can be held together long 
enough to act as a core for a larger group. 
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Our researches have given us little insight on how long such a period must be. 
Our estimate is that, except under conditions of emergency or unusual stress when 
even large teams may be achieved almost overnight, the minimal period necessary 
for the formation of teams of the size of which we are speaking, and without explicit 
attention from management to the organization of human needs, sacl be between 
six months and a year of continuous working together. 


The “Organized” Group 


ATURAL and “‘family’’ groups achieve their integration, not by direct action of 
N management, but spontaneously and because management establishes around 
the workers a ‘“‘climate’’ of the technical and operating aspects of organization such 
that groups can grow. The relationship of management to such growth is thus 
indirect; whereas in an ‘‘organized’’ group it is direct. This type of group we have 
already discussed in the description of the B work center of Department IV. It 
differs from both other types in that someone—leadman Z—with the respect and 
confidence of the workers and with the support of management as indicated by his 
selection as leadman, has set himself deliberately, with intelligence and skill, to achieve a 
group integrity of association and to order the relations of his own integral group with 
other departments in the plant. Given sufficient experience, intelligence, and skill 
in management, the problem of number therefore does not arise. 

For the first type of group, the number limit seems to be in the neighborhood of 6 
or 7; we have given an instance of the second type numbering 30; but there is no rea- 
son why the third type should not extend over an entire plant and include persons of 
widely different backgrounds. The desiderata are the group integrity of small 
groups, and, beyond this, an integral relationship among all groups. But this is the 
proper task of administration and management. 


The Irregulars 


O LEARN something of the irregulars we attended exit interviews in several 
‘eae specializing in two, a large plant and a small one. We also interviewed 
persons working on the line, chosen at random, and in this the supervisory staffs 
were of great assistance. As a further step, we encouraged exit interviewers and 
supervisors to discuss the problem with us, especially when “‘off duty,’’ and we bene- 
fited by their experience. The interviews with workers, of which in certain in- 
stances we have full records, numbered several score. 

These interviews were of the type known as ‘‘undirected.’’ That is to say, the 
person interviewed was encouraged to talk of anything at all; the choice of topic 
and the manner of its development were left entirely to him. We also accompanied 
groups of new workers through the whole process of induction and assignment to 
jobs, and kept in touch with these persons for some weeks afterwards. 
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The first observation from these interviews must be the wide range of persons 
employed—young and old, with mechanical experience and without it, persons with 
family problems, and solitary individuals. Among them were many who became 
‘“‘turnover’’ because for them their work was only a part of their total life, all the 
demands of which they had to keep in balance. For instance, many of the younger 
women had husbands in this or that branch of the services and tended to follow them 
from station to station. Other women were compelled to be absent from, or give 
up, industrial employment by reason of young families that ran into trouble of one 
kind or other when left without direction during the day or night. 


The Glamour Girl 


FFicEs of the War Manpower Commission told us that in 1942 and 1943 the air- 
O plane was the “‘glamour girl’’ of industry. The in-migrant with a family 
usually took a job before he had found a home; in very many instances, probably the 
majority, this job was in an aircraft plant. He then discovered that he could not 
get suitable quarters for the family near the plant; sometimes he had to live as far as 
twenty miles from his work. Subsequently he found work less distant from his 
base. Frequently, we were told, in-migrants made three moves before settling down. 
It is to the credit of the aircraft companies, in this situation, that they stood so well 
in figures of comparative turnover. 

The second observation must be that native Californians seemed to be in the 
minority, and many of the in-migrants from other states compared the somewhat 
casual social attitude of Californians unfavorably with that characteristic of the 
smaller and more closely knit communities from which they came. This was the 
more true the greater the difference. 

One girl from Oklahoma had been told by her mother that “‘she would soon be 
back.’’ She probably would have returned to Oklahoma had she not happened to 
find and settle in a community of Oklahomans, which eased for her, as for others, the 
process of social acclimation to California. When we saw her, she had married an 
Arkansas man who lived in the small Oklahoman community, and was developing 
a satisfactory work and home life. Her attendance was regular, in spite of the fact 
that she was not strong. 


Inconsideration Leads to Quits 


His story and, in effect, the majority of those we heard lead to the further observa- 
tee that, although (as we observed in the beginning of this report) we have no 
evidence that the seething population movement in California finds a direct reflection 
in labor turnover, the restless background nevertheless makes workers, especially in- 
migrants accustomed to the routines of a stable community, more than usually sensi- 
tive to supervisory attitudes. This sensitiveness works in two directions: on the 
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one hand, any inconsiderateness leads more promptly to departure from the plant; 
on the other hand, workers respond more eagerly to any show of personal considera- 
tion. These statements need illustration. 

As an example of the first, we have seen a supervisor, without really hearing a 
worker's complaint, take out a card and say, “‘Of course, if you want your certificate 
of availability. . .’’, thus indicating by his behavior that he will not listen to the 
worker's point of view. In some instances, such a worker is speaking for his asso- 
ciates, an incipient ‘‘team,’’ so that much greater damage is done than the foreman 
realizes. 

The other result is illustrated strongly by the situation in Department IV; here 
we found many workers who had, in effect, walked off their jobs in other parts of the 
plant, but when induced to try Department IV, had remained there. It is perhaps 
significant of the development of this team, in contrast with the isolation of the 
““‘irregulars,’’ that workers from Department IV in interviews tended to say “‘we,”’ 
whereas most others said “‘I.”’ 


Irritable Impatience of Supervisors 


HE third observation is that the material collected from exit interviews differs 

from that collected from interviews arranged with workers on the line. .The exit 
interviews showed that, although the worker concerned might occasionally have 
been presenting a case to the supervisor for an incipient team, more usually he was 
a disappointed person whose attempt, probably clumsy, to get permission from his 
foreman to transfer had been summarily cut short. The inevitable emphasis during 
the emergency on production and operations and the lack of interest displayed by 
management in team organization combined to foster in supervision an irritable 
impatience with matters that seemed to the supervisor personal to the worker. 


On the Way Out 


HE material collected in interviews with line workers, many of them of high 
jf igoabens g for performance and teamwork, showed that the majority of them had, 
at One time or other, been ‘‘on the way out’’ as described in the paragraph immedi- 
ately above. Circumstance, in the form of a sympathetic foreman or an exit inter- 
viewer, had saved them for the company and had aided their subsequent adjustment. 
It is important to realize that, whereas an exit interview is often too late to “‘save’’ 
a good but isolated worker, leadman Z of Department IV made a point of thoroughly 
interviewing the individual on induction, when he was beginning work. Further- 
more, Z was careful to see that the job and the compansions on the job were suited 
not only to the worker’s technical capacities but also, so far as might be, to his per- 
sonal idiosyncracies. The results Z obtained thus are astonishing. 

In general, we were forced to the conclusion that the workers clustered at the 
right side of the charts, the irregular attendance group, were not a group at all, but a 
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collection of unrelated individuals; it is in this collection that one finds the greater 
part of absenteeism and turnover. 

We must not be understood to imply that the aircraft companies gave no thought 
or care to developing an organization to attend to the personal well-being of their 
workers. Indeed, such organizations have been developed to an extent that amazed 
us. We were astonished by the excellence and variety of the personnel programs— 
welfare, recreation of every conceivable sort, saving schemes, facilities for shopping, 
plant-provided transportation, day nurseries. 

One executive said to us half-jestingly that the management of his company had 
‘put in everything but bullfights.’’ All this activity was unquestionably wise and 
undoubtedly had effect. It probably is at least one reason why labor turnover in 
the aircraft industry, though high by comparison with peacetime, yet ranks low in 
California by comparison with other essential industries in the period studied. 


Blunderbuss Personnel Work 


uT all this activity occurred, as it were, in a void; it was not pointed at a particu- 
B lar problem, it was a ‘‘blunderbuss’’ technique. No palliatives external to the 
work situation can remedy a fundamental defect of organization. In respect of the human 
organization of these plants, much remains to be done. Personnel counselors and 
exit interviewers can do much to clear a worker's personal preoccupations. But 
counselors at present are rarely sufficiently trained to be thus effective. Conse- 
quently, once again the findings of research point back to administration of working 
groups as the critical factor in determining the extent to which teams will come into 
existence in an organization. 


Human Desire for Active Association 


NDEED, when we look through the many scores of attendance records that we have 
I of East and West alike, we are struck by the invariable persistence of the human 
desire for active association in teamwork with others, and our conclusions from the 
various experiences cited may be simply stated: 

First, the desire of individuals for association in work with others is deep-seated 
in humanity, and is sure to find some form of expression. 

Second, there is thus no question for industry as to whether there shall, or shall 
not, be working groups. The important question for management is whether, in a 
particular situation, the attitude of these groups is: 


a. Hostile. This attitude is fortunately rare and usually evanescent. 

b. Wary of wholehearted cooperation. This, unfortunately, is the usual 
attitude. Our own and other inquiries show that workers often are 
on guard against the engineer or newcomer. The behavior of the 
members of such groups is often as though they sought to maintain 
themselves in the status quo, rather than to contribute their efforts 
wholeheartedly to the changes which the promotion of the purpose 
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of the larger organization of which they are a part may require. 
As such groups develop their self-identity rather than their 
identity with the rest of the organization, they become what are 
sometimes called ‘‘cliques,’’ and in extreme cases may tend to the 
openly “‘hostile’’ attitude named above. 

c. Cooperative and friendly. This attitude finds illustration both in the 
experimental test room at the Hawthorne plant of the Western 
Electric Company and in the Work Center B of Department IV de- 
scribed in this report. In both instances, management, or super- 
vision, has worked for the result and has got it. 


Group Formation Should not Be Left to Chance 


HIRD, it is Clearly unwise to leave the method and form of group formation 
‘Tea to circumstance or chance. In such a situation, which is unfortunately 
usual, the team formation is fortuitous and may exclude, capriciously, many workers 
who should “‘belong.’’ A consequence of this exclusion is that such workers con- 
stitute a ragged edge or fringe who become discontented and provide a population for 
absentee or turnover statistics. The neglect of the problem by management seem- 
ingly does not greatly matter in small organizations or in peacetime; but this is only 
seeming. Company C enjoyed an enormous advantage over Companies A and B 
in respect to the problems of absenteeism, labor turnover, and labor shortage; the 
management had worked for and earned this advantage. Leadman Z in Depart- 
ment IV also had worked for what he had achieved in his work center. 


Trouble Caused by Management 


uRTH, and for this report perhaps the most important of our conclusions. It is 
Frocssible in a situation characterized by constant and almost chaotic change that 
the natural processes of group association may be almost wholly defeated. Some- 
thing of this has been true of the scene in Southern California. Management under 
the pressure of dire necessity has moved individuals and groups by so-called loans 
and transfers to such an extent that, as we pointed out earlier, the labor turnover 
within a plant was greater than that at the factory gate. In this situation it was 
probably impossible for management to act otherwise. Our only comment would 
be that management does not seem to have been aware of the probable consequences 
of such action. 

This fourth statement is entirely in accord with the first above. In other words, 
the desire for association in work is deep-seated and sure to find expression. This 
expression, if the deep-seated desire is defeated, will take the form of exaggerated 
absenteeism and labor turnover, so that management by its inattention to the organ- 
ization of teamwork in the factory is in a significant way responsible for 
the conditions for which it blames workers. (end quote) 

The above is a digest and review of the most recent report of the Bureau of Business Re- 
search of the Graduate School of Business Administration of Harvard University, dealing with 
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“Teamwork and Labor Turnover in the Aircraft Industry of Southern California’, by Elton 
Mayo and George F. F. Lombard: This is obtainable from Harvard University, Soldiers 
Field, Boston, 63, Mass. Pp. 32. Price St.00. 

We strongly recommend it. Anything that comes out from under the leadership of Elton 
Mayo is bound to be worth study, and this is no exception to that rule. Limitations of time, 
funds and research personnel obviously handicapped the study. Also the pervading notion 
on the part of company executives that in publishing the results of studies of labor relations 
you may never disclose the unsatisfactory conditions found, but only report on the best conditions 
found, limits seriously a full treatment of the subject. That, every researcher in industrial 
relations knows. 

However, operating under these handicaps, Mayo and company have done an excellent job, 
and one which every personnel man should study seriously, both in his war-time work, and in 
consideration of his plans for the future. 

The chief lack in the report is the fact that Mayo and company could not—owing to the 
limitations mentioned above—give more than generalized suggestions as to how management 
could play its part in helping in the formation of congenial work groups and teams. 

That, however, does not stop intelligent personnel men from doing something about this on 
their own. For war or post-war, if you can cut your irregular worker attendants from 63% 
to zero, and your labor turnover from 757 to near zero, you will find that you can do it only on 
the basis of the theories put forward by Elton Mayo and company. 











Some People are Optimistic as to What Will 
Happen at the War's End. Others are Pessi- 
mistic. Perhaps it is Too Soon to Think About 
These Things. 


20 Million Jobs 
on the Auction Block 


By Victor RigsEL AND Paut SANN 
New York, N. Y. 


30-ton press, a carrier pigeon, or 12 million zippers? You can buy all these— 
and sundry other items—from Uncle Sam, who is now the world’s largest 
second-hand dealer. 

He has billions of dollars’ worth of government-owned war production facilities 
for sale, and in a comparatively short time he'll have another 40 billion dollars’ 
worth to put on the market, including choice items like the $100,000,000 four-motor 
bomber plant at Willow Run. And Willow Run employs 40,000 men and women; 
other plants going on the block employ millions more. Where will all these bread- 
winners go when the hammer falls? 


The Lengthening Shadow 


His is the lengthening shadow which V-E (Victory in Europe) Day has cast over 
Tae of America’s communities from coast to coast. 

Recently, on a tour of the nation’s industrial centers, the writers were startled 
to see workmen tearing down a new federal housing project in Niagara Falls. This 
24-building community, which had sheltered 383 families, had been built after 
Pearl Harbor to ease the housing shortage created by the influx of workers. Now 
it was being taken apart for shipment to Kansas. Niagara Falls’ employment boom 
was over. 

Fate of the housing project is typical. Everywhere, the government is setting 
in motion the complex process of dismantling the colossal war machine that had 
turned the tide in Europe. This involves not only the sale of mammoth war plants, 
but the disposition of thousands upon thousands of seemingly trivial items—the 
by-products of total war. 


D you want to buy a war plant? Or a 420-family housing project? Or a 
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In Washington, for example, among the ‘‘remnant goods’’ listed for sale by the 
Treasury Department we found flocks of carrier pigeons, demilitarized dogs, fly 
swatters, billiard balls, collapsible buckets, 100,000 bolo scabbards, 300,000 white 
helmets for drum majors, nearly a million pounds of talc, 300,000 reams of yellow 
telegraph blanks, and half-a-million mosquito bars. 


The Lone Ranger 


caRLoaD Of nickel-silver alloy spurs was conveniently unloaded when the spon- 
A sors of the Heigh-Ho Silver radio program bought them up for distribution to the 
Lone Ranger's countless admirers. But no such happy deliverance is in prospect in 
such arsenal cities as Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Akron, Pittsburgh and Phila- 
delphia. 

Here it isn't simply a matter of selling surplus properties. We found bankers, 
union leaders, and chamber-of-commerce officials concerned with the infinitely more 
difficult problem of converting to civilian use the war plants which are going on the 
block, thus assuring a livelihood for their dispossessed war workers. 

In all these cities, there was anxious discussion of the CIO’s prediction that on 
V-E Day-plus-one some 4,000,000 workers will be thrown out of their jobs, and that 
on V-E Day-plus-30, as many as 10 million will be unemployed. Ominous as this 
may sound, the far more conservative AFL warns that when the war against Japan is 
over too, ‘‘there will be a deadly depression in which a total of 20 million Americans 
will be unemployed unless steps are taken immediately to forestall such a catas- 
trophe.”’ 

As for the interval between the ending of the war in Europe and the war in the 
Orient, the AFL calculates that a peak unemployment of 11 million will be reached. 
Boris Shishkin, the Federation’s economist, says: ‘‘We don’t seem to be prepared to 
enter the era of peace with employment maintained anywhere near the maximum 
achieved in wartime. 

“Shortening of hours, elimination of overtime, cut in employment, and the 
demotion of workers to lower-paying classifications will cut payrolls from $80,000,- 
000 to $48,000,00o—enough to knock the bottom out of the civilian market after 
V-E Day. 


What a Guess! 


W: HAVE already passed the peak of waremployment. Immediate sharp declines 
areahead. Nocomprehensive program is ready to be put in operation to hold 
employment at high levels, and to assure stability in transition. 

Shishkin recalled that, immediately following World War I, the brief boom was 
followed by a collapse that threw 6,000,000 men out of their jobs and shrank pay- 
rolls 44 percent. This, Shishkin noted, is mere child’s play compared with what is 


coming. 















20 MILLION JOBS ON THE AUCTION BLOCK 


These dire predictions were partially corroborated by the United States Office 
of War Information. Ina secret report circulated among a select group of national 
business leaders, the OWI foresaw that “‘dislocations in civilian life after V-E Day 
are likely to be widespread and, in some quarters, serious,’’ and that ‘‘very difficult 
situations may develop in some areas where the arms cutbacks will have the heaviest 
impact. 

The report estimated that 5,000,000 persons would be changing jobs right after 
V-E Day. 

CIO leaders told the writers that cutbacks had already cost the Buffalo-Niagara 
area 15,000 war jobs. True, most of the displaced workers were able to find other 
jobs (almost invariably at lower pay) but the time may be approaching when no 
other jobs will be available there. 


Detroit Uneasy 


N DETROIT, the Michigan Unemployment Compensation Commission is prepared to 
I spend about eight billion dollars a week in jobless benefits. The Commission's 
blueprint calls for the care of 400,000 idle when the cutbacks come. | 

Detroit is handling a greater volume of war production than any other industrial 
area in the world. A quarter-of-a-million workers have swarmed there to help man 
the assembly lines. And Detroiters are wondering where these outsiders will go 
when the change-over is made from war-boom to normal peace production. Will 
there be jobs in communities whence they came? Or will they stay in Detroit? 
And if they do— 

People of Detroit are afraid and justly so, that if the nation’s key industrial city 
fails to get its own post-war house in order, there will be chaos in other urban centers 
too. Both union and industry sources do not hide their concern over the possibility 
of serious labor strife if widespread unemployment occurs. 

There is much anxiety, too, over possible strife between extremist white and 
Negro elements when lay-offs force out white workers with little seniority while 
veteran Negro employes keep their jobs under labor-management contract terms. 
Many observers regard the Detroit race riots of 1943 as a preview of what may lie 
ahead. 

- Leaders of both groups are convinced that only the presence of nearby army units 
and Detroit's specially-trained anti-riot police squads has kept peace in the city this 
past year. Even now, rabble rousers and such subversive organizations as the Ku 
Klux Klan are laying the necessary groundwork to exploit these animosities. 


Cleveland Also Uneasy 


Gere is uneasy too—without arace problem. ‘‘The city will have an unem- 
ployment problem in spite of everything that’s done,’’ said Mayor Frank J. 
Lausche. Its population has jumped 40 per cent since 1940. Sixty thousand workers 
came in 1943 alone. 
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As in the case of other large cities, Cleveland must also absorb its returning 
soldiers—130,000 in its case. Army discharges, totalling about a million-and-a-half 
now, are increasing at the rate of 100,000 a month. B.C. Seiple, director of Cleve- 
land’s employment service, is far from over-confident about prospects for the im- 
mediate future. 

‘‘There may be a lot of unemployment here for a short time and some for quite 
a while,”’ he said, noting that many women and older workers will be forced out of 
industry in the re-employment process, and that the in-migrants may have to hit the 
road again. 


KKK Revival 


HE Kan is also a problem in the Cleveland-Akron- Youngstown area, just as it 1s 
; the rural counties along the Indiana border. The Ohio Klan Kleagle was calling 
public meetings even after Pearl Harbor; informed newspapermen believe that the 
Klan is simply sitting out the war in anticipation of a KKK revival such as the nation 
witnessed after the 1918 armistice. 

Growing fear that postwar America faces a revival of the Ku Klux Klan and an 
even greater rabble-rousing organization specializing in racial intolerance was re- 
cently expressed by Dr. H. S. Mekeel, professor of anthropology at the University of 
Wisconsin. In an address delivered before the annual convention of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, Dr. Mekeel called for a campaign to publicize and 
combat this threat to minority groups, which he expected would come under the 
guise of ‘‘nationalism.”’ 

Across the border in Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh faces this grim fact: The-govern- 
ment has become the chief, and sometimes the only, customer of such firms as West- 
inghouse Electric, the Aluminum Company of America, United States Steel, Jones & 
Laughlin. Even Heinz, with its 57 varieties, is producing primarily for our armed 
forces and lend-lease. 


Can Pittsburgh Hold Up? 


ee Pittsburgh's industries hold up when the government steps out? The answer 
we got from the best-informed industrial sources there can be summed up this 
way: Pittsburgh will hold up only if the other big production centers hold up. For, 
as a supplier of the basic raw materials which other cities turn into glistening prod- 
ucts for automobile showrooms and department stores, her prosperity depends on 
the country’s orders. 

The orders depend on the jobs that supply the people's purchasing power. And 
the jobs depend on the ability of government, industry, and labor to channel into use- 
ful civilian productive fields all the Willow Runs, big and small, in the land. 

Victor Riese! is labor editor of the New York Post, whose column ‘‘ Labor News and Com- 
ment’ is widely read. Paul Sann, on the staff of the New York Journal-American, is a 
specialist in relief and housing problems. 

Reprinted by special permission from Magazine Digest, Toronto, Canada. 
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While Proper Job Placement Has a Distinct 
Therapeutic Value Many Individuals Need Psy- 
chological and Psychiatric Help Before They Are 
Ready for Effective Employment. 


How People Differ 


Jrom One Another 


By Percrvat M. SymMonps 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 


something about the way in which they differ from one another. One should 

also know something of the range of such differences so that. he can judge to 
what extent the person before him may be considered normal or whether he deviates 
so far from the average that he must be considered deficient, pathological, or su- 
perior. For the purpose of this discussion three dimensions of individual differ- 
ences will be recognized: (1) variations in mental capacity; (2) variations in in- 
dividual adjustment; and (3) variations in social adjustment. These three dimen- 
sions are frequently confused. 


PERSONNEL man having responsibility in the guidance of people should know 


Abilities 


A pe first has to do with the abilities of a person—how much he can do, how dif_i- 
cult the tasks are that he can do, and how quickly he can do them. A person 
who is a fortunate deviate in mental capacity is frequently called bright, or a genius, 
while the unfortunate deviates would be called dull, or if the deviation were more 
extreme, a moron, imbecile or idiot. People distribute themselves over a wide 
range of ability. Most persons tend to be average or normal. If we think of this 
scale in terms of I.Q. (Intelligence Quotient) we find that approximately 50% of 
people have I.Q.’s between go and 110. Relatively few people are superior,—pos- 
sibly 25% have I.Q.’s of over 110. In the same manner relatively few people have 
inferior ability and roughly 25% have I.Q.’s of 90 and below. 
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Personal Adjustment 


Be second dimension has to do with the quality of an individual's personal ad- 
justment. We may think of this variable as having a different kind of distribution. 
A large majority of people would be considered well adjusted. A smaller number 
would have various degrees and kinds of less satisfactory adjustment. It is not 
possible to state in terms of per cent those who might be considered well adjusted or 
those with different degrees of less adequate adjustment as this is a matter that de- 
pends largely on definition. Measures of personality are still in an experimental 
stage and it is doubtful if there will ever be any one measure which will cover the 
various meanings of personality and adjustment in which we are interested. 


Social Adjustment 


HE third dimension of social adjustment is similar in shape to the second. Most 
f peers are good citizens and are acceptable to their neighbors. Only a few tend 
to break the iaws or violate moral and social standards. These we call delinquent 
or criminal. 

There is very little relationship between mental capacity and adjustment. 
Probably those with higher intelligence tend on the whole to be better adjusted but 
this relationship is so low that numerous exceptions will readily come to mind. 

Boris Sidis entered Harvard College at the age of twelve and when he was fifteen 
lectured before a group of Harvard professors on the Third Dimension. He died in 
poverty and made a failure of his life. This is an illustration of a gifted person who 
made a poor personal adjustment. On the other hand, it is not uncommon to find 
dull persons who are capable of managing their affairs, running small businesses 
successfully, and maintaining happy and successful family lives. The problem child 
in school is not always the dull child, neither is a dull child necessarily a problem 
child unless his teacher feels that any child who cannot keep up with the majority 
of his classmates in his studies is a problem. Many dull people are forced into poor 
adjustment because people expect more of them than they have the capacity to give. 

Delinquents and criminals on the average tend to have less than normal intelli- 
gence. However, one finds in penal institutions men who have better than average 
ability although these would be in the minority. The relation here is so loose that 
one could not possibly assert that a given dull child would have delinquent tenden- 
cies. Neither could it be asserted that any given delinquent would be subnormal 
in ability. 

By and large, there is a close relationship between social adjustment and individ- 
ual adjustment. Delinquents and criminals in general have pathological tendencies. 
They are frequently neurotic or psychopathic. Indeed modern criminology has be- 
come aware of the fact that many criminals are mentally sick and need hospitalization 
rather than incarceration. 














HOW PEOPLE DIFFER FROM ONE ANOTHER 


Variations in Mental Capacity 


HE accompanying table indicates the distribution of abilities as measured by the 
"DL tevieed Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test. About one out of a thousand persons 
will have an I.Q. of 150 or over and these individuals are in the genius or near- 
‘genius Class. Genius and I.Q. are not necessarily identical and it is possible to have 
geniuses along specialized lines who might be below an I.Q. of 150 on an intelligence 
scale. However, if one is thinking of general intelligence when speaking of genius 
it would refer only to those who are in this very small group. Those who have 
I.Q.’s between 115 and 150 are considered superior or bright in varying degrees. 

Roughly speaking, about one person out of a hundred has an I.Q. of 135 and 
over. The various degrees of brightness have not been as carefully defined as the 
varying degrees of dullness, partly because the problem of segregating them has not 


TABLE I 


INTERPRETATION OF I1.Q.’s ON THE ReEvisED STANFORD-Binet Forms L anp M 
Range of 1.Q. Per cent Range of Adult M.A. 


above 150 Near genius O.1 22.50+ 

‘130-149 Very superior 3 19. 50-22. 49 
115-129 Normal 4 17.25§-19.49 
85-114 Dull 66 12.7§-17.24 

70-84 Border line 14 10. §0-12.74 

60-69 Moron 2 9.00-10. 49 

40-59 Imbecile I 6.00-8.99 

20-39 Idiot 300-5 .99 
0-19 0.0 — 2.99 

Taken from: R. G. Bernreuter & E. J. Carr, ‘“The Interpretation of I. Q.’s on the L-M Stanford- 
Binet’’, Journal of Educational Psychology 29: 312-314, 1938. 


been so important. Individuals with I.Q.’s from 70 to go are usually classified as 
dull; those with I.Q.’s between 80 and go are sometimes called the dull-normal. In- 
dividuals with I.Q.’s of 75 and over are usually kept in the regular school classes 
although they may have difficulty in progressing from grade to grade each year and 
by the end of elementary school may be one or more grades retarded. 


Lowest Grades 


em with 1.Q.’s between 60 and 75 are spoken of as border-line feeble minded. 
These individuals cannot make satisfactory progress in regular school classes and 
large school systems organize special classes for these children. As adults they can 
only do the most humble and routine and repetitive kinds of work that put little 
demand on their capacity to meet new situations. Below an I.Q. of 60, three differ- 
ent degrees of feeble-mindedness are recognized. The moron is a person with an 
I.Q. of 40 to 60 and mental age of from 6 to 9. They correspond in ability with 
children in the first grades of elementary school. They can barely read and write and 
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can undertake tasks only of the most simple kind. Those with I.Q.’s of from 20 
to 40 and mental ages of from 3 to 6 are commonly termed imbecile. They have a 


mental capacity of a child of the nursery school or kindergarten age. They cannot 
read or write and their mental capacity is extremely limited. Idiots have I.Q.’s up 
to 20 and mental ages up to 3. Their mentality is undeveloped and in a very in- 
fantile or primitive stage. They require complete care for all of their needs. 


Individual Adjustment 


N THE second dimension of individual adjustment we come to problems with emo- 
tional disturbance and disturbances in behavior. The mildest kind of these dis- 
turbances is known as the neuroses and the psychoneuroses. Neuroses are disturb- 
ances primarily of a physical or neurological origin. Psychoneuroses are disturb- 
ances in which there is a mental factor. The neurotic person has mild adjustment 
difficulties. He is known as the peculiar individual with idiosyncrasies and mild 
emotional disturbances. Such an individual can manage himself adequately and can 
maintain his place in society. He can carry on with his work and is able to establish 
a home. However, the neurotic individual may have difficulties which to a greater 
or lesser degree impair his efficiency and make him difficult to get along with. Most 
persons are to a mild degree neurotic. 


Frightenin g Term 


LARGE number of men, both those who have been accepted in the Army and 
A those who have been rejected, have been designated as psychoneurotic. This 
technical term may be frightening but actually it does not indicate anything very 
serious. These same men were psychoneurotic before they entered the Army. They 
were known in their communities as the ne’er-do-wells, persons who hung around 
street corners, who would be difficult to get along with in factory or church, who 
would be peculiar or tempermental. Many persons who have contributed much to 
the world have been neurotic, even to a high degree. Beethoven who is recognized 
as one of the world’s great composers was a very erratic and temperamental in- 
dividual. A psychiatrist, L. E. Bisch, once wrote a book entitled, Be Glad You're 
Neurotic, (McGraw Hill Book Co., 1936) in which he emphasized some of the positive 
values of neurotic peculiarities. Every problem child in a school is to a degree neu- 
rotic. Consequently to be called neurotic or psychoneurotic is not an alarming thing. 


Psychosis More Serious 


PSYCHOSIS represents a more severe form of mental deterioration, disorganization, 
A and disintegration. An individual who is diagnosed as psychotic is more emo- 
tionally withdrawn from the world of people and events about him. He may be 
more excitable or more depressed. Usually the psychotic individual is so disordered 
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in his mental functioning that it becomes impossible for him to continue as an 
acceptable worker, family member, or member of society. His mental life may be 
characterized by extravagant and unreal fantasies. 

) Psychiatrists are still not entirely clear concerning the nature of psychotic states. 


; There are still differences of opinion as to whether these states are inherited or are a 
result of life experiences. The belief in the constitutional inherited basis of psy- 
chosis is dwindling, however, as research shows more clearly how these states can 
have a functional or psychogenic origin. Another matter not entirely cleared up is 
the extent to which psychosis represents an organic or tissue change and to what ex- 
tent it represents an extreme form of mental or functional change. Naturally it is 
recognized that any learning change also represents a change in the nervous system 
but this may or may not be of a pathological nature. 





Psychological or Physical 


ERTAINLY there are some psychoses that are caused by tissue change,—the presence 
C of tumors in the brain, inflammations of nervous tissue, the invasion of bacteria, 
or pathological functioning of the glands. On the other hand, it is clear that some 
psychotic conditions are also the result of learning from life situations leading to a 
more serious form of poor adjustment than would be represented in the neuroses. 
Probably most psychotic conditions represent a combination of both the organic and 
the functional. Most persons who are psychotic have to be cared for and many of 
them are cared for in institutions. On the other hand, there are numbers of people 
with psychotic tendencies who are ambulatory. More popular expressions to indi- 
cate psychotic states are the words crazy and insane. The latter is also a legal term 
used to denote those individuals who have been recognized as mentally disordered 
by law. 

Another term frequently used needs careful definition. Peculiar and trouble- 
some people are often called psychopathic. This term is carelessly used to represent a 
variety of conditions of mental disorder. There is a tendency today, however, to 
define it more strictly. Current usage would restrict the use of the term psychopath 
to those individuals who are lacking in feeling, particularly the moral sense. They 
are individuals without conscience and without guilt. They have wild standards 
of social conduct and are not governed by the controls which guide the conduct of 
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the majority of citizens. These individuals may have uncontrolled aggressive 
tendencies or may commit violences against property and persons without regret or 
without feeling. Many criminals are psychopathic. The term would also apply to 
a number of cranks and uncontrollable individuals who make undesirable citizens. 

Rather than attempting to describe the various types of psychoses and neuroses 
d a list of nine forms of mental disorder and poor adjustment will be given: 
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Neurasthenia 


His is an old term but is still used to describe various states of personal discom- 

fort. Of particular importance are the feelings of inferiority and inadequacy which 
beset large numbers of persons. Studies conducted by the writer would indicate 
that a very large majority of people are disturbed in their personal relations and 
feel inadequate in the work and tasks for which they are responsible. This kind of 
maladjustment was popularized by Alfred Adler in his discussions of the feelings of 
inferiority and ways of compensating for them. 


H lysterta 


— hysterias are one of the major types of psychoneurosis. Of particular im- 
portance are the conversion hysterias in which unacceptable emotional tendencies 
are converted into physical symptoms. These may be aches, pains and discomforts 
in the joints, muscles and tendons of the body, or in various organs. Hysterias may 
affect motor functioning in various forms of paralysis or motor disturbances. Stut- 
tering would be one example of a conversion hysteria, or the conversion may be in 
some sensory organ, and various disturbances of vision, hearing, and other senses 
may have a functional origin. 


Anxiety States 


y gee anxiety states may have their expression in various somatic disturbances 
as in disorders of the alimentary system, breathing, functioning of the heart, orin 
the various secretions. Each of these represents an action of the sympathetic nervous 
system as it becomes overstimulated through fear. Anxiety may exhibit itself 
through phobias which are directed toward specific objects or persons or situations, 
or anxiety may show itself in behavior disturbances,—disturbances of sleep for in- 
stance, as in sleep-walking, nightmares and night terrors, which are definitely 
anxiety disturbances. Or anxiety may exhibit itself in vague anxious states as in 
worry, or so-called free floating anxiety. 


Obsessional 


FOURTH group of psychoneuroses are characterized by obsessional and compulsive 
A tendencies. These individuals take on stereotyped and repetitive behavior. 
They tend to be rigid in their beliefs and methods of thought. Many times these 
individuals tend to be over-clean, neat, orderly and systematic. To a mild degree 
such tendencies are considered valuable but they may interfere with a man’s useful- 
ness if they become extreme. 
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Paranoid Tendencies 


sy fifth group includes tendencies to become suspicious of other individuals and 
to ascribe to other individuals motives and intentions which are purely fictitious. 
Paranoid tendencies depend on the well known mechanism of projection in which an 
individual projects out into other people tendencies of his own which he finds un- 
acceptable and which he does not wish to admit as belonging to himself. Tendencies 
toward megalomania and over-estimation of personal worth may also be included in 
this group. Many persons have these tendencies to a mild degree but they are also 
characteristic of certain psychotic conditions when they tend to separate a person 
from effective functioning in the world about him. 


‘ 


Schizophrenia 


bbe: represents one of the major psychotic conditions. Schizophrenia comes from 
a Greek root meaning to cut and stands for a variety of pathological conditions in 
which an individual is split off from the world about him. In its simplest form it 
shows itself by withdrawn tendencies and tendencies toward isolation from other 
persons. Such an individual may spend time in daydreaming and have bizarre fan- 
tasies. More generally, however, schizophrenia is characterized by emotions which 
become seriously disordered and disoriented. 


Manic Depressives 


NOTHER psychotic group includes the manic and depressive tendencies. These 
A two tendencies are frequently linked together because in some cases there is a 
cyclical tendency in which a person alternates from a manic phase to a depressive 
phase. In the former the person becomes highly exc.table, perhaps optimistic and 
buoyant, and occasionally violent and destructive. In the depressive phase the in- 
dividual becomes melancholic, moody and depressed. Activity is lessened and an 
extreme state of pessimism results. In some cases the alternation from one of these 
states to another takes place with rapidity over a period of hours or days. In other 
cases, however, one may maintain the manic or the depressive phase for weeks, 
months, or even years. 

Psychopathic tendencies have already been discussed and need not be further de- 
scribed at this point. | 

Sex deviations. A number of perversions of the sexual drive are socially un- 
acceptable and because of this produce grave psychological problems to the in- 
dividuals whose sex drives take these socially unacceptable forms. It is usually 
found that a person with sexual deviations has had unfortunate affectional experi- 
ences in infancy and childhood. 
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Social Maladjustment 


I IKE mental adjustment most persons are socially well adjusted and only a rela- 
tively small number of individuals are socially maladjusted. There will be no 


attempt here to make a classification of the various types of delinquent or criminal 
tendencies. 


Following is a list of some of the minor signs of personality disturbance: 1), 
seclusive, 2) moody, 3) suspicious, 4) effeminate, 5) deceptive, 6) markedly nervous, 
7) temper tantrums, 8) strikingly immature, 9) a ‘‘show-off’’, 10) a ‘‘day dreamer’’, 
11) “‘peculiar’’, 12) precise, 13.) marked fears, 14) believer in systems. (The first 
eleven items in this list have been taken from a blank entitled Data On Student which 
was prepared for use in secondary schools by the Selective Service System and was 
printed under authority of the Budget Bureau # 11-4340.) 

The employment interviewer, as he conducts an interview with a client, should 
be alert to the presence of any one of these fourteen signs of personality disturbance. 
Many of them would be exhibited during an interview. The presence of even a trace 
of one of these signs should be taken seriously for experience shows that the chances 
are good that such a trend occupies a prominent place in the individual's personality 
structure. There is a common tendency among all of us to excuse or pass off as in- 
consequential some sign of an unfortunate personal characteristic on first acquaintance, 
and it is commonly believed that such a sign may be a spot or chance occurrence. 


Not Accidents 


LINICAL experience, however, leads one to believe that these manifestations are 
C are not accidents, but are the expressions of deeper underlying personality trends. 
The following list of physical signs should also be noted :—asthma or hay fever, tics 
or twitchings, heart trouble, severe stomach or bowel trouble, fainting, fits or con- 
vulsions, chronic ill health. The interviewer may ask his client directly and rapidly 
such questions as: ‘Have you ever had asthma?’ ‘‘Have you ever had hay fever?”’ 
‘“Have you ever had tics or twitchings?’’, etc. An affirmative answer to these ques- 
tions may be considered a sign of possible neurotic tendencies. It is not intended that 
in asking these questions one is usurping a physician’s role, and the interviewer 
should merely note affirmative answers and interpret them as indicating the possible 
presence of neurotic tendencies. 


Use of Tests 


ORE and more in vocational guidance it becomes important to take into account 
M the whole person in helping him to makea vocational choice. It has long been 
known that abilities and interests are important factors in making a wise vocational 
choice. Intelligence tests are now well known and their value is generally accepted. 
During the war work has gone on apace in the development of more specialized apti- 
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tude tests. One important development along these lines has been undertaken by the 
U. S. Employment Service under the War Man Power Commission. 

A series of aptitude tests more varied than any that have previously been avail- 
able are now being experimented upon and worked through under the direction of 
C.L.Shartle. Interest inventories for vocational guidance have long been effectively 
used. Among the more important are those by Strong, Kuder, Cleeton and Brainard. 
By far the most important of these is the Strong Vocational Interest Blank available 
for both men and women. Keys for the Strong blank are available for scoring for 35 
occupations, 6 groups of occupations, and 3 non-occupational interests for men, and 
19 occupations for women. However, the Strong blank is very difficult to score by 
hand and although it can be scored by machine, it becomes somewhat expensive. 


Help Before Job Placement 


HE employment interviewer must take other factors, however, besides ability and 
{| pom into account in helping a person make an occupational choice and helping 
him in his placement. Personality and adjustment factors are recognized as impor- 
tant in vocational effectiveness and the interviewer must become increasingly sensi- 
tive to the presence of personality disturbances and should work out a philosophy 
with regard to the vocational placement of these persons. It is extremely important 
for the vocational counselor to recognize that many of these individuals should not 
and cannot be placed in work positions where their personalities may be disturbed 
and distorted. 

While job placement has a distinct therapeutic value, many individuals need 
more intensive psychological and psychiatric help before they are ready for job place- 
ment. It is the duty of an employment interviewer to recognize these individuals 
and to take the necessary steps to see that they receive the help which they need in 
order to rehabilitate them for effective employment. 

Abstract of some remarks made at a class of U. S. Employment interviewers, conducted by 
the Department of Education, State of Connecticut. 








When Victory is Won, Management Will Face 
One of the Greatest Tests in History. Prepara- 
tion Now May Well Determine the Survival of 
the Free Enterprise System After the War. 


Industrial Relations 
Reviewed 


By JoHn Paut Jongs, Jx., SKD 1c. USNR. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HEN victory is won, management faces one of the greatest tests in history 

with the return of millions of servicemen to industry. From the safe van- 

tage point of the United States Navy (which has little or no labor problem) 
the writer feels free to briefly review some long standing criticisms of certain general 
systems of industrial relations now in operation throughout the nation, and to present 
a theory of revision or modification of these systems to assist in enabling management 
to properly meet this crisis. 


Industrial Relations Detined 


Ny discussion limited to the specific subject of personnel problems concerning 
A both management and labor must necessarily begin with a definition of terms 
since the descriptive expressions used to designate the same division of personnel 
work vary widely from industry to industry. It is the writer’s intention that the 
term ‘‘industrial relations’ refer specifically to that portion of management activity 
concerned with maintaining a friendly cooperative balance between plant manage- 
ment and its employees. 

Industrial relations, therefore, does not include the specific functions of employ- 
ment, safety, recreation, morale, plant protection, public relations, or many other 
activities which are generally lumped under the all embracing heading of ‘‘person- 
nel’’. We are concerned here only with the direct relationship, through conference 
and negotiation, between management and labor in the duscussion of grievances and 
employee requirements of management. The writer's use of the term “‘industrial 
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relations’’ rather than ‘“‘labor relations’’ is simply one of preference rather than 
prejudice. 


Four Points of Criticism 


fewer are four important focal points of criticism in a survey of the most common 
methods of handling labor problems within industry. They are the indefinite 
departmental method, the public-industrial relations combination, the foreman plan, 
and the direct negotiation by the plant executive. All four contain elements which 
materially weaken the effectiveness of one of the most important factors of industrial 
progress, the maintenance of balance between company policy and employee demand. 


Indefinite Departmental Method 


pee indefinite departmental method, most common in small units of larger corpora- 
tions, places the responsibility for the handling of industrial relations in the 
personnel department without specifically assigning these duties to any particular 
individual or group of individuals. Often it is the part time job of one of the mem- 
bers of the department in addition to his regular duties. Fortunately both for 
management and labor, this system is gradually dying out under the impetus of war- 
time tension and the consequent increased need for specific handling of these 
problems. 

For true efficiency, the functions of general personnel (employment, safety, and 
so forth), public relations, and industrial relations should be handled by entirely 
different groups of management employees. Even though the divisions must dove- 
tail in many respects, each is a full time responsibility and must be recognized as such. 


Public-Industrial Relations Combination 


HE second method, the public-industrial relations combination, is one of the most 

frequently found and strategically poor combinations in industry. Thechiefreason 
for this contention is that the type of personality splendidly suited to public relations 
work too often is by the same characteristics utterly unfitted for the delicate task of 
maintaining the balance between employer and employee. A public relations man 
must of necessity be an extrovert, a good mixer, and something more than a fair 
politician; and it is exactly these personality traits in a man which employee repre- 
sentatives distrust, in many cases with excellent reason. 

There can be little doubt that this common anachronism has caused more trouble 
and friction in many otherwise well working industrial relations programs than al- 
most any other factor extant in the field. It is a frequent complaint of employee 
representatives that the public relations man is given too much to patting the union 
secretary on the back with one hand while slipping him an industrial mickey finn 
with the other. While the writer does not imply that all public or industrial rela- 
tions men are insincere, it is very often true that they depend on their political in- 
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stincts rather than their sense of integrity in handling the frictions which naturally 
arise in the course of the job. 


The Foreman Industrial Relations Plan 


OME industries during the past few years have slanted their industrial relations 
S program more and more toward the goal of using their foremen in the bulk of the 
labor relations work of the company. While it is true that the foreman has a most 
important role to play in the maintenance of good relations between employer and 
employee, it is foolish and even dangerous to expect that he can carry the full load. 
To the men immediately under him, the foreman is, in effect, the employer. 

The plant superintendent is often a remote person to the employees, but the 
foreman, assigning work, filing reports, and responsible for maintaining the neces- 
sary production on the job is the epitome of the employer to the worker. How then 
can this man be expected to handle labor problems, many of which arise as a direct 
result of his own necessary actions in carrying out policies handed down from his 
superiors? 

An intelligent, well informed foreman is one of the greatest assets to a successful 
industrial relations organization, but foremen training courses directed toward the 
basic theme that the foreman should be the complete arbiter and conciliator of the 
men under him are a waste of valuable time, and a large majority of foremen will 
support this view. They will assert that in most cases they have no power of deci- 
sion, this being reserved for the department head or higher supervisory authority, 
and that furthermore a foreman has no desire to stick out his neck to his men if he 
cannot be assured that higher forces will back him. In most cases this reluctance is 
justified. It is not fair to the foreman, with all his other responsibilities, to place 
him in such precarious balance with the men subordinate to him. 


Industrial Relations by Plant Executive 


HE direct handling of industrial relations by the plant executive is the fourth and 
yews target of criticism and is, in some respects, the most important of all. Many 
organizations have taken the function of industrial relations out of the personnel 
group and placed it in the hands of the executive of the plant. This is due in a large 
measure to the fact that major labor questions within an industrial organization must 
have the final decision of the man in charge, and often the executive feels that he 
must personally handle all negotiations in order that the company may be fairly 
represented. 

Nothing could be farther from the fact, and there can be few worse choices of 
industrial negotiator than the very man whose policies, by company direction, are 
usually placed in opposition to the employee demands. No one is more suspect to 
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employee organizations than plant management, and consequently any conference 
or negotiation under these circumstances begins with the employee delegates certain 
in their own minds that the man with whom they must deal is there exclusively to 
insure that the company gets the best of the bargain. Unfortunately this presump- 
tion is usually correct. 


Management Must Represent Owners 


ANAGEMENT must represent the owners (usually stockholders not including the 
M employees) and as such must protect the interests of the owners. But it is 
undeniably true, though obscure to many executives, that the interests of the stock- 
holders are better served by carefully considering the problems and requests of their 
employees and not prefacing joint conferences with the assumption that the em- 
ployees are bent on the destruction of the business. While there are undoubtedly 
as many racketeers in organized labor as there are insincere men in industrial relations 
organizations, the basic spirit of the American democracy is a sense of fair play. 
Labor is not generally stupid and cannot be accused of deliberately desiring to kill 
the goose that lays the golden egg, but inherent suspicion of the motives of manage- 
ment sometimes encourages union or employee representatives to carry their demands 
even further than their own undisturbed reflection would permit under the stress of 
bargaining with the men who control their immediate livelihood. 


Calm and Dispassionate View 


DER the stress of his primary responsibilities, the plant executive is often unable 
Rp view calmly and dispassionately the demand of the labor group within his 
organization, and his nearness to the problem, especially his responsibility for a 
smooth working industrial relations program. Since the company has no control 
over the organization and demands of employee groups, it is necessary that the com- 
pany accept the task of meeting these groups and ironing out with them in the best 
possible manner the mutual problems confronting both groups. 

The American working man is an independent individual, and the company or 
executive failing to respect and recognize this truth is completely liable for unfortu- 
nate results of employer-employee relationship. Unless management is willing to 
consider some changes in the traditional outlook on and handling of plant labor 
problems, there can be no great improvement over the present unsatisfactory condi- 
tion which exists in many organizations today. 

A change in the organization of the industrial relations department depends, of 
course, on whether the present program is now satisfactory, and whether this same 
program will be sufficient to handle the increased load inevitable after the war. If 
it is apparent that this is not the case, then steps must be taken to remedy the 
situation. 
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Separation of Function 


ee basis of the proposed revision in industrial relations organization is the com- 
plete separation of this function from any other job in the plant. The first foun- 
dation stone of the new program is the man who will be placed in charge of the 
organization, and here, of course, lies the rub, for many men who have previously 
been responsible for the relations work will either not be able or will not desire to 
adapt themselves to the requirements necessary to fill the revised position. 

Is there a man in the present personnel organization who can meet to a large 
degree these following qualifications? He has initiative. He is trusted by the em- 
ployee organization. He is generally known to be intellectually honest. He is 
capable of hard work. He is not snobbish nor class conscious; and he is a man to 
whom, after proper preparation, a very responsible job could be entrusted. 

If such a man is already in the organization, he is the logical choice. If there is 
no such individual available and company policy prohibits the bringing in of an out- 
sider, the executive must determine which of his available personnel is best fitted by 
training, background, and general adaptability to fill the proposed job. 


Frankness Essential 


NCE the man is chosen, the executive should bring him together with representa- 
O tives of the employee group and discuss with them the proposed system, bearing 
in mind that if the man is not acceptable to the employees the plan fails its purpose 
before it begins. The executive must determine that he will insist upon complete 
frankness from the industrial relations man, even though it hurts! And the execu- 
tive must convince both the employees and the industrial relations man that every 
demand, grievance, and controversy must receive the most careful consideration and 
that recommendations from the industrial relations department shall be made to the 
executive on the basis of actual merit and not from a fear of or desire to. please the 
company management. 

It cannot be overemphasized that the industrial relations man must be given the 
responsibility of his job. If he is made to feel that his job is in jeopardy if he recom- 
mends action contrary to the personal opinions of the executive, the industrial rela- 
tions man might as well be out picketing the union for all the good he is doing his 
company or his job! This honesty of exchange among the employees, the industrial 
relations department, and the executive is vitally necessary to the success of the pro- 
gram, and if management refuses to consider the importance of this tenet they must 
face the consequences of their indifference when returned servicemen, already wary 
of reported home front dissension, gather in industrial groups to demand, fairly or 
unfairly, a share of the high wages and other privileges granted to war time 
workers. 
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Distrust Not Dispelled 


His fundamental distrust existing between management and labor has not been 
"Tiaispelted by the war, and it can never be improved unless both sides agree that 
open discussion and unbiased research rather than constant opposition is as funda- 
mental to good labor relations as it is to a working democracy. And again it must 
be pointed out that the responsibility for the inception of this relationship rests with 
management. If honesty, not blind and foolish idealism, but hard, clear cut honesty 
is adopted as the keynote of management in its relationship with employees, labor 
will, you may be assured, follow not far behind. 


No Wild Eyed Idealism 


T 1s the factor of unbiased research which protects the executive from the element of 
I wild eyed idealism or personal bias on the part of the industrial relations repre- 
sentative. Once the decision to change the program is made and the man is selected 
for the job, the program he is to follow must be carefully worked out and the neces- 
sary tools be provided. 

One does not manufacture without tools, and it is similarly unreasonable to ex- 
pect the human side of production to be mastered without equipment. Yet this is 
attempted time and time again in organizations where executives and personnel men 
try to settle these important problems by relying solely on personal opinion and 
belief. | 

Weeks and even months may be necessary for the gathering of the pertinent infor- 
mation and background necessary to the proper conduct of the new industrial rela- 
tions program. The amount of assistance needed will vary in proportion to the size 
of the plant and the various industrial factors involved such as the number of job 
jurisdictions or the type of employee organization in effect. The industrial relations 
man must familiarize himself with the current labor laws and regulations both state 
and national, and a running file should be established of decisions applicable to his 
industry given in state and federal courts and boards. . 


Necessary Familiarity 


E Must become thoroughly familiar with the provisions of the *‘G.I. Bill of 
H Rights’’, the Civilian Relief Act, and the provisions of the Selective Service 
Act relating to the job and seniority rights of the returned serviceman. He must 
acquire a thorough knowledge of company policy and union contract regarding pro- 
motion, seniority, job rights, and other restrictions or benefits peculiar to his own 
plant. He must acquaint himself with the wage scales prevalent in the region on 
comparable jobs, company assets, wage scales within the company in other units, 
working hours permissible and customary, and all other necessary general infor- 
mation. 
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If there is a foreman training course in labor relations contemplated, the industrial 
relations man must be prepared to handle its instruction, be able to give a concise and 
clear account of the company policy in labor relations, and be able to answer intelli- 
gently questions on all phases of pertinent labor.legislation and practice. To properly 
handle this phase of the program, he must become acquainted as far as possible with 
the foremen and department heads and their particular problems. He must gain the 
confidence of the foremen and group leaders and urge them to bring before the indus- 
trial relations department any problems arising between themselves and their men 
which cannot be settled on the job. 


Free Access of Shop Stewards 


E SHOULD instruct them to allow shop stewards and other accredited representa- 
H tives of the employee organization free access to the industrial relations depart- 
ment whenever necessary, and in every way strive to promote cooperation in this 
field between the foremen and their men. Finally, the highest degree of cooperation 
must be established between the foremen and the industrial relations department 
because the foreman is the first and closest link between employer and employee and 
as such is immensely important in the successful operation of the program. 

All this data must be correlated and made easily accessible for immediate refer- 
ence and consultation. When all this is done and the necessary subordinate organi- 
zation set up, the industrial relations department is ready to take from theshoulders 
of the executive the responsibility of hundreds of minor decisions and conferences, 
and relieve him from the time consuming, laborious research necessary as a back- 
ground for a fair analysis of problems requiring major decisions. 


Relations with Plant Executive 


T 1s not suggested that the program can function without the guiding hand of the 
I plant executive, for the major problems will always need the final word from the 
first representative of the company. But if the industrial relations man is well 
chosen and is given the thorough background outlined here, he can be trusted to 
protect the company and integrate the company with the employees far better than 
under many existing programs. A fifteen minute conference two or three times a 
week between the executive and the industrial relations man can put the front office 
up to date on every phase of the new program without ever seriously interfering with 
the executive's own tremendously important job. 


Remodel Now if Necessary 


M* organizations may have industrial relations programs which are function- 
ing as perfectly as possible now and will continue to do so after the war. But 
if the program is not satisfactory now, it is better to remodel it now rather than after 
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the strain begins. If the industrial relations program is taken out of the indefinite 
category and placed alone and on a well defined basis as the immensely important 
industrial factor it is, the resultant organization will be able to cope with many of 
the vital and pressing problems arising with the return of the serviceman to post war 
industry. 

When victory is won, management faces one of the greatest tests in history. 
Preparation now may well mean industrial survival after the war. 





Book Reviews 


Book Review Editor, Mr. Everett Van Every 


California Personnel Management Association, Berkeley, Cal. 


INDUSTRIAL OPHTHALMOLOGY 


By Hedwig S. Kuhn, M.D., St. Louis. TheC: V.Mosby Company. 1944. 294 pp. 
Price $6.50. 


Reviewed by Crawford W. Adams, M.D. 


This volume clearly illustrates and offers a practical solution to the problems 
which relate to efficient vision in all modern phases of production. Visual defects 
in industry, based upon a good physiological classification and their correction by 
means of modern medicine, surgery, and occupational therapy, reveal the solution 
to this vast problem. 

The author because of her keen interest, and experience, as well as her location 
in a densely industrialized region is well qualified to discuss the industrial hazards and 
their solution to the ophthalmologist. The chapter on industrial eye injuries caused 
by solid bodies and their treatment is meticulously discussed by Dr. Albert Snell. 
The most recent developments relating to the eye in industry are presented in the final 
chapter of ‘‘Industrial Ophthalmology’. 

The appendix covers very thoroughly toxic hazards, an industrial eye program, | 
and a method for appraisal of loss of visual efficiency. This book is an excellent | 
guide for all Ophthalmologists and plant nurses who contact industry. 
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